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Consumed by Expectations: The Metaphorical Role of Food in 

Oppressing Edna and Mr. Pontellier in The Awakening 

In The Awakening, Kate Chopin employs food as a central metaphor to 
capture the complex forms of oppression faced by both Edna and Mr. 
Pontellier within their rigid societal roles. While their experiences of 
oppression differ, Chopin’s use of food and consumption serves as a unifying 
lens through which their constraints are exposed. For Edna, food 
symbolizes the societal expectations that consume her autonomy and 
confine her to the domestic sphere. As her awakening progresses, however, 
Edna begins to use food to signify her rejection of these constraints and her 
pursuit of self-determination. In contrast, Mr. Pontellier’s fixation on food 
underscores his acceptance and reinforcement of the social roles that define 
his identity as a provider. Through the metaphor of food, Chopin critiques 
the societal structures that objectify and oppress both characters, 
highlighting how these rigid roles ultimately stifle their identities and 
human connection. 

Chopin uses food and the rituals surrounding it to metaphorically 
illustrate Edna’s entrapment within societal expectations, particularly in her 
fixed role as a wife who must continually anticipate her husband’s needs, 
regardless of his indifference. When Edna asks, “Coming back to 


dinner?” (Chopin, p. 7) Mr. Pontellier shrugs and responds noncommittally, 


uncertain whether he will return, depending on “the company... and the size 


wy 


of ‘the game” he is attending. This exchange highlights Edna’s obligation to 
ensure the household runs smoothly, even when her husband’s participation 
is dictated by his social whims. His dismissive attitude underscores his 
disregard for the domestic rituals that define Edna’s life, reinforcing her 
secondary status within the marriage. This indifference extends to his role 
as a father. Before he leaves to his game, Mr. Pontellier casually promises 
the children bonbons and peanuts but later forgets them, a neglect that 
symbolizes his broader failure to fulfill familial expectations. While Mr. 
Pontellier’s commitments are fluid, shaped by his desires, Edna’s role 
remains fixed, underscoring the societal expectations that trap her in the 
domestic sphere. 

Chopin further emphasizes Edna’s oppression through the 
transactional nature of food within her marriage. Mr. Pontellier’s gifts of 
luxurious foods, such as the box filled with “friandises, with luscious and 
toothsome bits—the finest of fruits, patés, a rare bottle or two, delicious 
syrups, and bonbons in abundance”(p. 11), are meant to symbolize his 
affection and success. These offerings reinforce the societal expectation 
that Edna should fulfill her role as a grateful wife, with her identity reduced 
to that of a recipient of material goods. The lavishness of these gifts 
becomes a metaphor for the societal control exerted over Edna, as her value 
is measured by the material comforts provided by her husband rather than 


by her autonomy or desires. 


This transactional dynamic is further highlighted by the way other 
women in Edna’s circle view Mr. Pontellier. They “all declared that Mr. 
Pontellier was the best husband in the world” (p. 12), a sentiment that Edna 
feels compelled to acknowledge, as she indicates “that she [knows] of none 
better.” Their praise is based on his ability to provide luxurious goods, 
reinforcing the idea that a husband’s worth is tied to his material provision. 
However, this praise overlooks the more intimate gestures that are often 
neglected, such as Mr. Pontellier’s failure to bring home the bonbons he 
promised their children. His forgetfulness regarding these small but 
meaningful promises reveals the superficiality of his generosity. While he 
excels in providing lavish gifts that reinforce his social status, he falters in 
the more personal, day-to-day expressions of care and affection that truly 
matter in familial relationships. This contrast between the public perception 
of Mr. Pontellier as an ideal husband and the reality of his neglect 
highlights the flawed nature of societal values. His ability to provide 
luxurious foods earns him the admiration of others, yet his consistent 
neglect of intimate family responsibilities, like remembering the bonbons, 
reveals a deeper disconnect within the marriage. Edna’s identity is 
consumed not just by the expectations of her husband but by the broader 
societal values that prioritize material wealth over genuine emotional 
connection. 

In contrast, Mr. Pontellier’s interactions with food reveal how he, too, 


is objectified by societal expectations, though in a way that upholds his 


power rather than diminishes it. His role as a provider is closely tied to his 
identity, with food symbolizing his success and social status. The same box 
of luxurious foods that objectifies Edna also reflects the pressures placed on 
Mr. Pontellier to maintain appearances and fulfill his role as a successful 
businessman and husband. His worth is measured by his ability to provide, 
reducing him to a figure defined by his economic contributions rather than 
personal fulfillment. This dynamic is evident in Mr. Pontellier’s meticulous 
concern with social propriety and his irritation when things do not go 
according to plan. For example, his preoccupation with Edna’s appearance 
after her sunburn, where he views her as “a valuable piece of personal 
property which has suffered some damage”(p. 7), underscores how both 
characters are trapped within societal roles that objectify them. 

As Edna’s awakening unfolds, her relationship with food becomes 
increasingly symbolic of her growing autonomy and rejection of societal 
constraints. In a pivotal scene, Edna, driven by hunger, enters an empty 
room to find a table set for one. The simplicity of the meal, a “crusty brown 
loaf of bread and a bottle of wine”’(p. 42), carries deep metaphorical 
significance. The bread, which Edna bites into, tearing it with her “strong, 
white teeth,” represents a primitive, almost primal satisfaction, reflecting 
her desire to return to the most basic and authentic experiences of life, free 
from the artificiality imposed by society. The physicality of her action, 
tearing the bread with her teeth, underscores her rejection of the refined 


roles expected of her, embracing instead a more instinctual, liberated self. 


Krondl’s essay on gendered appetite in the Victorian era sheds light on 
Edna’s struggle against the societal norms that confine her. The essay 
captures how Victorian women “came to be essentialized as sweet in both 
their personas and tastes”(Krondl, p. 5). In The Awakening, Edna’s evolving 
relationship with food symbolizes her rejection of these imposed 
constraints. Her act of tearing into the crusty brown loaf with her “strong, 
white teeth”(Chopin, p. 42) marks a significant departure from the delicate 
and socially prescribed eating habits expected of her as a woman. This 
scene can be seen as a rebellion against the Victorian norms that dictated 
women’s consumption as a means of controlling their bodies and desires. By 
embracing her hunger and satisfying it on her own terms, Edna begins to 
assert her autonomy and challenge the gendered expectations that seek to 
diminish her sense of self. 

The wine she consumes in solitude, a symbol of both celebration and 
transformation, further emphasizes Edna’s shift toward embracing her 
desires. By drinking the wine, Edna is partaking in a ritual that signifies her 
awakening to a life that is more fully hers, unbound by the rigid structures 
of her previous existence. The act of consuming this simple yet potent meal 
alone, without the need for others’ company or approval, highlights her 
growing independence and the increasing alignment of her physical needs 
with her emotional and psychological desires. This scene captures the 
essence of Edna’s evolving identity, as she turns to food not just for 


sustenance but as a means of asserting her newfound autonomy. The 


primitive nature of the bread consumption, paired with the symbolic power 
of the wine, marks a turning point in Edna’s journey. It is an intimate, 
personal act that contrasts sharply with the social meals she is accustomed 
to, where her role is prescribed, and her desires suppressed. Here, food is 
no longer just a reflection of her entrapment but a metaphor for her 
emerging freedom. 

Edna’s consumption of bread and wine sharply contrasts with Mr. 
Pontellier’s interaction with food, particularly in the scene where he 
seasons his soup with “pepper, salt, vinegar, mustard—everything within 
reach’(p. 55), while Edna eats hers with “evident satisfaction”. Mr. 
Pontellier’s compulsive need to enhance the soup’s flavor symbolizes his 
broader discontent with simplicity and his dependence on material 
embellishments to find satisfaction. His inability to enjoy the meal as it is 
reflects his deeper immersion in a consumerist culture that requires 
constant improvement and acquisition, much like his fixation on maintaining 
social status and fulfilling his role as a provider. Edna, on the other hand, 
finds contentment in the unaltered meal, mirroring her growing desire to 
experience life authentically and without the constraints imposed by 
societal expectations. This scene highlights the fundamental difference 
between the two: while Mr. Pontellier remains consumed by the need to 
conform to external pressures, Edna seeks to free herself from them. 

Mr. Pontellier’s relationship with smoking and cigars further portrays 


his need for control and resistance to change. The very act of smoking a 


cigar, as seen in the novel’s opening, immediately establishes Mr. 
Pontellier’s character. He is introduced sitting on the porch, smoking and 
observing Edna and Robert return from the beach. His cigar is more than 
just a marker of his social status; it is a barrier he uses to distance himself 
from the emotional and domestic responsibilities that his wife embodies. 
The smoke acts as a metaphorical shield, allowing him to remain 
disengaged from the shifts occurring within his household and within Edna 
herself. Instead of questioning Robert and Edna’s relationship, he smokes 
his cigar and focuses on her appearance being “burnt beyond 
recognition”(p. 7). This detachment is further emphasized when Mr. 
Pontellier lights a cigar after returning home late from Klein’s hotel. He 
lights the cigar shortly after presenting Edna with “the information that 
[their child has] a high fever and [needs] looking after’(p. 10). The cigar 
highlights his comfort in the role of the disciplinarian, a role that allows him 
to maintain control without truly understanding or engaging with the 
emotional needs of his family. The ritual of smoking becomes a way for him 
to retreat into a familiar, masculine domain, one that reinforces his identity 
as a provider while insulating him from the vulnerabilities and changes 
occurring in his marriage. In the essay by Baltzer-Lovato on use of tobacco 
in the nineteenth century, it is highlighted that smoking served as a “way to 
assert taste as consumers”(Baltzer-Lovato, p. 1) but more importantly, it 
signaled a “masculine indifference and hostility to women, thinly veiled as 


patriarchal protectiveness”. Instead of being a casual act, smoking became 


a “gender exclusive pursuit of pleasure,” where the male smoker asserts his 
“power to choose,” leaving women to either accept or refuse their presence. 
In The Awakening, this dynamic is evident when Mr. Pontellier forgets his 
children’s bonbons but asks Edna to attend to their children indifferently. 
Mr. Pontellier’s cigars, therefore, are not merely a symbol of his social 
status but also an instrument of maintaining his dominance within the 
household, distancing himself from the emotional realities that Edna begins 
to confront. This retreat into smoking underscores his role as a figure 
entrenched in the societal roles that confine both him and Edna, in stark 
contrast to Edna’s evolving relationship with consumption, which becomes a 
means of asserting her autonomy and rejecting the same societal 
constraints. 
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